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THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS^ 

THE following was prepared in response to an invitation to 
present for purposes of discussion a doctrine which I had 
already published elsewhere.^ My excuse for printing what is in 
some degree a repetition is partly the hope that the condensation of 
the argument will serve to make the point clearer, and partly the 
belief that a different mode of approach will throw a stronger light 
upon what I conceive to be the broader issue, namely, the meaning 
of consciousness. 

My subject is the social implications of consciousness. First, 
then, I must state what I mean in general by consciousness. Accord- 
ing to my view consciousness is a process of forming an idea of an 
object. This means that consciousness is not a series of mental 
states, or a series of impressions ; nor is consciousness to be measured 
by the degree of agitation or excitement. An impression may 
doubtless be a fact of consciousness, but so far as it is mere impres- 
sion it stands for a minimum of consciousness. Suppose (a drastic 
illustration) that some one should here and now strike you in the 
face. The shock would be overwhelming, the impression astounding, 
but only as you "collected your senses" and formed an idea of what 
had happened to you could you be said to be really conscious. 
Again, suppose that, with the sentimental lover of music, you 
"abandon yourself to the impression." This will mean probably 
that the music stimulates a delightful revery in which the composi- 
tion in question is largely forgotten. You must attend to the com- 
position and form some idea of its structure if you are even to be 
aware of what is being played. But the same is true of the merest 
sense-perception. I have an impression of something on the table 
before me. Only as I definitely analyze my impression into, and 

' Bead at the Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association 
March, 1913. 

»" Individualism." New York, 1911. 
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thus form an idea of, say, this bunch of keys, am I conscious of that 
something. In my own experience I find that, even in such simple 
cases, the analysis and formulation of what is commonly supposed 
to be simply "given" often covers an appreciable period of time. 

This means that consciousness is identified with "apperception," 
or, in James's figure, with the focus rather than with the fringe; 
but not that the fringe is excluded. Consciousness, as I under- 
stand it, is a matter of degree, and the degree of consciousness is 
measured by the degree of clearness or distinctness. This means, 
again, if you please, that my conception of consciousness is "intel- 
lectualistic"; but not abstractly intellectualistic. As against the 
critical connoisseur, the romantic lover of music takes comfort in the 
assumption that, if his own ideas are vague, at least he has a superior 
appreciation of any given composition in its concrete totality, and 
thus a superior appreciation of its beauty, or value. But to form an 
idea of an object is not to substitute an abstraction for the object — 
a scheme of the sonata-form for the first movement of Beethoven's 
"Eroica," a bunch of keys for this bunch of keys, a "fellow crea- 
ture" for your friend John. Abstraction is indeed a part of an- 
alysis, but its sole purpose is to enable you to grasp your object as a 
concrete unity of distinct aspects; and on the other hand, it is only 
so far as you perform this operation that you can be said to appre- 
ciate either the unity and beauty of a musical composition or the 
individuality of a friend. 

Now for a definition of social consciousness. For this purpose 
I will ask you to place side by side three typical situations. The 
first is the mechanical situation, as illustrated in the relation of 
parts in a typewriter. These parts work together according to 
mechanical laws. But their working together is not a social process 
— for the reason that it is not a conscious working together. The 
second is the market-situation, as illustrated, say, by the stock- 
market. This situation, merely because it represents an aggregation 
of human beings, is very often described as a "social situation." 
But so far as the market is merely a play of economic forces, the 
situation here does not differ from that of the typewriter; merely 
as such, the economic laws work themselves out as independently 
of personal intention as the mechanical laws. And so far as the 
relation of men is a matter purely of economic law, the situation 
is not a conscious situation. As a matter of fact the relation of 
men in any large market is not a very conscious relation. What 
each buyer or seller finds before him is chiefly an opaque and obscure 
fact which he calls "the market." To be sure, he is in contact with 
men ; but he does not for a moment suppose that the demands with 
which he has to deal originate with those men. Where they originate 
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he does not definitely know. Men can "estimate" the market, as 
we say, but it is difficult to know it. And so the consciousness of 
the situation is at the stage, relatively speaking, of mere impression. 
Suppose, however, that some participant should undertake to analyze 
the market and form an idea of it. This would at once bring him 
to "the men behind the market." And here, whether the men 
turned out to be a small group of speculators or a much larger group 
of legitimate investors, he would find himself in the presence of so 
many personal demands, each representing, more or less clearly or 
vaguely, a personal scheme of life, with which he would then, merely 
by his analysis of the market, be brought into a more or less per- 
sonal relation. Now, it is evident that, in most cases, the personal 
demands represented in the market are so vastly numerous and so 
complex in their differences and possible relations that a really clear 
analysis of the concrete market-situation is beyond the capacity of 
any human mind. It is just for this reason that the economist is 
obliged to deal with an abstract economic man governed by abstract 
economic laws.^ For a better view of the case where men are con- 
sciously related we turn, then, to a third situation, which is that of 
"the social circle," properly so called, or the family. For a better 
view, I say; for it would be false to suppose that no trace of the 
quality of the social circle is to be found among men in the market. 
In the social circle, however, or in the family, the several parties to 
the relation not only work together, like the parts of a typewriter, 
but know that they work together, each with a distinct idea of the 
other. Here, then, we have a clearly social situation and a socially 
clear consciousness. 

These contrasts will, I hope, explain what I mean by social con- 
sciousness. To be conscious, I have said, is to form an idea of 
an object. Social consciousness, I should hold, then, is fully defined 
by the addition of the word "mutual." And I beg you to note all 
the implications of "mutual." "When consciousness is mutual, then 
A forms an idea of B and B forms an idea of A. But this is not all. 
B knows that A knows B, A knows that B knows A; further, B 
knows that A knows that he, B, knows A ; and so on. In a word, 
mutual consciousness is, just as such, a process of communication, 
the mere logical development of which implies an infinite complexity 
of intimacy. And this is still not all ; for what is perhaps chiefly to 
be noted is the personal and qualitative change which takes place in 
both A and B with every fresh advance towards intimacy. 

' Yet the abstraction would be worthless if it did not respond fairly to some 
department of concrete fact. As a matter of fact, men do as a rule transform 
themselves into economic men when they leave the home for the office. This is 
the meaning of "business is business." 
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Again, I have pointed out that consciousness is of a higher degree 
in proportion as it is clear or distinct. And thus is social conscious- 
ness greater in proportion as it is intimately personal. In other 
words, a mutual consciousness between A and B can be nothing but 
a consciousness of personal relation. It is for this reason that I 
have introduced the contrast between the social relation and the 
relatively unconscious, relatively impersonal, and likewise relatively 
distant, economic relation;* and the contrast of both with the still 
more distant relation of the parts of a typewriter — or of twelve 
persons in the same trolley-car; for it is commonly forgotten that 
merely to be in the same neighborhood does not constitute a social 
relation. 

Accordingly, I should hold that the social relation is constituted 
by the fact of consciousness and by that alone. Assume that the 
tongs and the poker become mutually conscious, or the type-bars 
and carriage of my typewriter; you would then have a social con- 
sciousness. The difficulty lies only in the initial assumption. In the 
case of men, mutual knowledge is almost necessitated by such facts 
as the nervous system, the vocal and sense-organs, and the sex struc- 
ture. This is what Aristotle means by saying that man is a political 
animal. But, in the end, it is not the correlation of structure, say, 
between male and female or between your voice and my ears, which 
makes man a political animal, but our consciousness of this correla- 
tion; for that matter, it would be difficult to say what "correlation" 
would mean in the absence of consciousness of correlation. Assuming 
the possibility of consciousness, any two objects might form a polit- 
ical relation. And in point of fact we do form political relations 
with our domestic animals. 

Hence, for the formation of a social relation it is not sufficient 
that there be a consciousness of kind, as Giddings puts it, or, in the 
words of Tarde, a relation of similarity or of imitation. Conscious- 
ness of kind can not bind except as it implies a mutual understand- 
ing and a social contract. As master of a ship (to repeat an illus- 
tration) I shall undertake the rescue of a fisherman who has been 
carried out to sea, though I shall refuse to take a polar bear from 
the floating ice — not because the fisherman, like myself, has two legs 
instead of four, but because I know how he will behave when he 
comes aboard. Similarity binds nothing. When I cultivate the 
acquaintance of my fellow man rather than of some inanimate 
object, it is not because he is like me, but because he can respond 
to me. Nothing but a madness for joining could induce us to form 
a national association of those who wear a number eight shoe; and 

* As suggested in the course of the discussion, the economic man forms a 
middle term between a person and a thing. 
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even our philosophical association is less the expression of a common 
interest than of a mutual interest. All that makes such an associa- 
tion worth while is the exchange of ideas; the common interest 
simply brings those together who will have something to exchange. 
And if similarity can not bind, neither can imitation. In reading 
this imitation sociology I am reminded constantly of the social situa- 
tion in a paper bag where chocolate creams and cream mints lie 
together on a warm day. I do not deny that the resulting "imita- 
tion" is characteristic of a large part of human life. What I deny 
is that it is characteristic of our conscious life. The imitationists 
habitually fail to distinguish between blindly following another and 
consciously following him. A man who buys a motor car only 
because everybody else has one can not be said to know very clearly 
what he is doing — certainly no one would offer this as a reason for 
his purchase.' So far, the relation of the imitator and the imitated 
hardly differs from that of the mints and chocolates in the bag. 
But, if, after a critical examination of my neighbor's hot- water 
heating apparatus, I conclude that this is just what I need for 
myself, then my action is not imitation, but the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment ; and in comparing notes with my neighbor and 
recognizing the worth of his example I form a truly social relation. 
So much for the definition of social consciousness. Now for its 
ethical implications. Of consciousness as such I have said that it 
is a matter of forming an idea of an object. I wish now to add 
that it is a matter of forming your own idea. Let the object be 
Bach's "Fantasy and Fugue in G minor." For purposes of illus- 
tration I will say that I have formed my own idea of this object, 
altogether privately, and without taking counsel with musical criti- 
cism. Now it may be that musical criticism would tell me that I 
am wholly wrong. I shall then study the composition again to learn 
where I am wrong; and if I then see that the composition refuses to 
respond to my idea I shall reconstruct my idea, or perhaps try 
another idea, still my own. But the point of the matter is that Bach 
himself could not absolutely dictate to me how the composition is to 
be interpreted; for, granting that Bach has successfully embodied 
his meaning in the structure of the composition, still the question 
for me is how I shall take it.° And I shall, and can, take it only in 

' This does not mean that one may not have a good reason for conforming 
to social conventions. For example, a man who thinks that a dress coat is both 
ugly and silly may very reasonably adopt the custom, on the ground that, in view 
of the more serious claims upon his attention, the issue is not worth the trouble 
and inconvenience of a contest. But to adopt the custom upon this ground, or 
upon any ground, is a very different thing from merely doing what others do. 

' To invent a crucial case — the most strikingly expressive bit of music that 
I know is a movement entitled "Badinerie" in a suite by Bach. Suppose that. 
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some form that appeals to me. This, I should hold, is implied in the 
simple fact of being conscious. As I have pointed out, to be even 
aware of what is objectively "there" when the composition is being 
played, I must form an idea of it, that is, make an analysis of its 
structure. But an idea is not an abstract "entity," to be sent by 
parcel post, wrapped in a formula of symbolic logic, but an act of 
personal intelligence. To form an idea of an object is thus to make 
the object intelligible — to me. But nothing is intelligible to me 
which does not address itself to my personal point of view and come 
to terms with my own evaluations and appreciations. Even the 
first law of motion would be unintelligible if I could not personally 
appreciate the reasonableness of not setting out upon a journey, or 
of not terminating a journey already begun, unless there were an 
object in doing so. In one word, that which I am to know must be 
"communicated" to me, and nothing will be communicated to which 
I do not respond. 

On the other hand, nothing will be communicated if the object 
fails to respond to me. And thus I should say that all consciousness 
is in some degree, remote as you please, a social process — not in the 
sense in which nature and science are matters of convention between 
man and man, blit in the truer sense, as I conceive it, in which knowl- 
edge of nature is a matter of coming to terms with nature just as 
knowledge of man is a matter of coming to terms with your fellow- 
man. I regret that time will not permit me to develop the analogy ; 
but there is one point to be noted here which is of central importance. 
If you will study the interactions between the scientist and his facts, 
I think you will find it difficult to say where the process of estab- 
lishing a law differs from that of concluding a bargain. Does the 
scientist's hypothesis determine the facts? Or do the facts deter- 
mine the hypothesis? What we seem to find is that neither is 
authoritative over the other, and that, while at each step one of the 
two terms responds to the other — hypotheses call out facts and facts 
develop the meaning of hypotheses — each in responding makes a 
further demand upon the other. Yet all the while the scientist and 
his facts do come to terms — and how ? This is the important ques- 
tion, and the answer is to be found in the meaning of consciousness. 
If the knower and the object were fixed material quantities, like the 
key and the lock, then it must be a matter of chance whether the key 
will fit the lock, whether the knower can know the object or have 
anything to do with it. But the conscious agent unlocks his world, 
not by being merely a certain form of key which happens to fit the 
world, but by forming his idea of the world. And this means that 

in a spirit of "badinerie" Bach had entitled this movement "Marche Funebre" 
— should we bow to his authority? 
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the object, or world, is made over in terms of his idea. So far as 
you are conscious of an object — so far as you have the merest impres- 
sion of it, you never take the object just as it is presented. Indeed, 
what an object would be as merely "presented" I can not conceive. 
At any rate, just the fact that you are conscious of an object — this 
fact, without any extraneous additions, means that the object is so 
far reconstructed, or made over, to show its bearing upon your pur- 
poses and how it may be dealt with from your point of view. And 
in this fact, I say, lies the possibility — so far as you are conscious — 
of coming to terms, not merely with an object for which you happen 
to be fitted, but with any object. 

For our main purpose, however, two points are to be emphasized : 
first, that any process of consciousness involves both the assertion of 
yourself and the recognition of an object, or "other"; secondly, that 
these features vary in parallel order with the degree of conscious- 
ness. Do I derive only a vague impression from Bach's "Fugue"? 
Then I am myself vague, at least musically vague. Is my interpre- 
tation of the "Fugue" very definite and clear? Then my grasp of 
the objective reality is equally clear. 

Now, in social consciousness proper, the only difference is that 
here your object, or "other," is one with whom you are in distinct 
communication. This is indeed a big difference, and the conse- 
quences of the difference are momentous for any theory of human 
relations. But, according to my view, it is in no sense a difference 
in kind.^ The pilot of an approaching steamboat whistles to me 
twice to say that he will turn to port and wishes me to do the same. 
Nature piles up a heavy sea to suggest that I would better not go 
out to-day. As a matter of logic, the only difference is that, if I 
wish to propose a better arrangement, I can more easily and quickly 
come to terms with the pilot than with nature. But in both cases I 
propose to look at the matter from the standpoint of my own in- 
terests ; yet in both cases I shall be obliged to consider the object. 

We have now to note briefly the implications of this analysis for 
moral obligation. First, then, the aspect of self-interest, or self- 
assertion. In the matter of becoming conscious of Bach's "Fugue," 
I have just pointed out that, while it is all to my interest to listen 
carefully to the succession of notes and to consult every intelligent 

' To appreciate the gradational character of the difference, we should recall 
the position of the economic man as the middle term between the person and the 
thing; or the man whom you know merely as a unit in a table of statistics, or 
as a unit of population. To you such a unit is not much more human than any 
other unit. And if the intimacy of your communication with your friend is 
significant for the character of the relation, no less significant must be the lack 
of communication between the members of large groups for any statement of 
the situation in society as a whole. 
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musical opinion, yet in the end, as a self-conscious agent, I can 
accept no interpretation whicli does not express the meaning of the 
composition for me. Just so, in the matter of moral obligation, for 
me as a self-conscious agent the final question is not what satisfies 
you, or what satisfies nature, or society, or what satisfies God, but 
what satisfies me. I can think of no better illustration here than 
that aiforded by the sex-instinct. For at no point in our lives is the 
contrast so clear between the apparent intentions of nature — between 
the impulses as "presented" — and the point of view of those directly 
concerned. Nature makes the sex-instinct imperious so as to furnish 
abundant material for the misery of natural selection ; and from the 
standpoint of nature, not only the sex-function, but even the sex- 
consciousness, is only a means to an end. Yet nothing is clearer 
than the fact that, just so far as men become self-conscious with 
regard to the sex-relation, their first consideration is, not what it 
means for nature, but what it means for themselves; and for each 
the question is, not what it means for society, but what it means for 
me. And on the other hand, eugenics to the contrary, nothing is a 
clearer mark of culture and of refined humanity than the extent to 
which the sex-relation is regarded as personal and sacred. So of the 
parental relation. Not long ago I heard a parent sincerely con- 
gratulated upon contributing several fine children to the uses of 
society. Yet, merely for the benefit of society, which of us would 
undertake the care and education of even one child? In terms of 
taxation, which of us would not regard it as an intolerable burden? 
And on the other hand which of us proposes to admit this point of 
view with regard to his own child? Yet for none of us is it a matter 
of small consequence that our children become useful members of 
society. The point is that, granting the interest of society or of 
nature in the child, for the parent who is conscious of the parental 
relation — and this applies almost exclusively to the human parent — 
the child is first of all his own. 

We come, then, to the second aspect of the social relation, the 
recognition of the "other." In a recent work on social psychology 
the writer, in the text, condemns the conception of "the isolated 
individual" and in a footnote cites me as a horrible example. But 
I have not once suggested an isolated individual; nor, I may add, 
a denatured individual. What I stand for is an independent indi- 
vidual; and how an individual can win independence in an empty 
world I can not conceive. But an individual can win independence 
in a world of which he is conscious; and a greater independence in 
a world which contains other conscious beings who also seek inde- 
pendence. Consciousness, as I have pointed out, is a matter of 
making things over. If this were not the case it would make no 
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difference that the pilot of the approaching steamboat signals his 
intentions; neither he nor I could do aught but "recognize the 
facts." If consciousness were not a matter of making things over, 
all society would present an irremediable conflict of interests. 
Society would then be a harbor full of steamboats where the signals 
made no difference. But then it is hard to see how any individual 
could be interested in learning the other's purposes or why he should 
even care to define his own. But if consciousness does indeed con- 
sisit in making things over, then, in the mere consciousness of your 
relation to your fellow — in the mere perception of the possibilities of 
mutual service and advantage — you have both the power to realize 
your own freedom and the obligation to respect the freedom of your 
neighbor. In a word, the very consciousness which creates any 
obligation creates also the power, and thus the obligation, of realizing 
individual ends. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our steamboat illustration con- 
tains all the elements of social obligation. At the same time it must 
be remembered that for purposes of clearness we are dealing with a 
social relation of a very elementary, and thus of a very distant, kind. 
Hence, if you object that the illustration makes the social relation a 
very cold-blooded affair — utilitarian, unsympathetic, and unmoral — 
I shall point out that at this stage the social relation is in fact, rela- 
tively speaking, of this character (like the economic relation), just 
because the mutual knowledge covers so few points. Conceive, how- 
ever, that the other person is your wife, your son, your best friend, 
in relation to whom you guide, not only your boat, but a large part 
of your life; then you may see that, though the logic of social and 
moral obligation remains the same, yet in the very intimacy and 
comprehensiveness of the adjustment you have all that is implied in 
a true sympathy and a compelling loyalty. This I take to be the 
meaning of social unity. A social unity is not the unity of the mints 
and the chocolates in the bag, nor the unity of the pigs in the barn- 
yard, huddled together on a cold day, but a unity appropriate to 
the nature of conscious and intelligent persons. And for conscious 
persons there can be no truer or higher form of unity than the unity 
of a perfect understanding. 

Such, then, is the meaning, as I conceive it, of social conscious- 
ness. Social consciousness is the mutual consciousness of individual 
persons; social obligation is a personal obligation created by the 
consciousness of personal relation; and both are greater or less in 
degree according as the mutual consciousness is distinct. Hence, no 
obligation is implied in a community of biological species; and little 
is implied in a merely vague, impersonal, and impressionistic "com- 
mon good." For obligation is not common, but mutual; and it is 
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binding so far as it is distinct. Yet I would not say that there is 
any man within your ken towards whom your obligation is nil. 
What I mean is that no creature is your brother jiist because he is 
one of the human race. He is your brother, or your cousin, first, 
second, or third, as the case may be, just so far as mutual understand- 
ing may be regarded as an actual, or a reasonably attainable, fact. 

"Waener Fitb. 
Indiana Univebsity. 



THE SOCIAL SELF^ 



RECOGNIZING that the self can not appear in consciousness as 
an "I," that it is always an object, i. e., a "me," I wish to 
suggest an answer to the question. What is involved in the self being 
an object? The first answer may be that an object involves a sub- 
ject. Stated in other words, that a "me" is inconceivable without 
an "I." And to this reply must be made that such an "I" is a pre- 
supposition, but never a presentation of conscious experience, for the 
moment it is presented it has passed into the objective case, pre- 
suming, if you like, an "I" that observes — ^but an "I" that can dis- 
close himself only by ceasing to be the subject for whom the object 
"me" exists. It is, of course, not the Hegelism of a self that becomes 
another to himself in which I am interested, but the nature of the 
self as revealed by introspection and subject to our factual analysis. 
This analysis does reveal, then, in a memory process an attitude of 
observing oneself in which both the observer and the observed ap- 
pear. To be concrete, one remembers asking himself how he could 
undertake to do this, that, or the other, chiding himself for his short- 
comings or pluming himself upon his achievements. Thus, in the 
redintegrated self of the moment passed, one finds both a subject 
and an object, but it is a subject that is now an object of observation, 
and has the same nature as the object self whom we present as in 
intercourse with those about us. In quite the same fashion we re- 
member the questions, admonitions, and approvals addressed to our 
fellows. But the subject attitude which we instinctively take can be 
presented only as something experienced — as we can be conscious of 
our acts only through the sensory processes set up after the act 
has begun. 

The contents of this presented subject, who thus has become an 
object in being presented, but which still distinguish him as the 
subject of the passed experience from the "me" whom he addressed, 

'Bead at the Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, 
March, 1913. 



